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FARM FORESTRY IN CALIFORNIA 
1940-1945 


UNDER THE 


COOPERATIVE FARM FORESTRY ACT 


INTRODUCTION 


Accomplishments in the two cooperative farm forestry demonstration 
projects in California are of interest to every California farmer and land- 
owner who has woodland on his property. The values of woodland products, 
as a crop, usually are not so well known or appreciated as are the values from 
other farm crops. These cooperative farm forestry projects were established 
to demonstrate the management and use of farm woodlands and to show the 
incomes which might be derived from their use and management. Farmers 
and advisors to farmers will, therefore, be interested in the return for wood- 
land crops and labor as shown by the results on these two projects. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OBJECTIVES 


Cooperative farm forestry demonstration projects were established in 
El Dorado and Sonoma Counties in California in April and September, 1940. 
They were established under authority of the Cooperative Farm Forestry, or 
Norris-Doxey Act. A plan for farm forestry for the State of California was pre- 
pared and approved in September, 1939, by representatives of the University 
of California Extension Service, State Division of Forestry, Forest Service, and 
Soil Conservation Service. Following the initial recommendations in the 
State plan, intensive farm forestry demonstration projects were established 
by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with the State Division of Forestry, in El Dorado County as 
representing the second-growth Ponderosa pine zone, and in Sonoma County 
as representing the second-growth redwood and Douglas fir zone. 

As stated in the act, the objectives were: “* * * to aid agriculture, 
increase farm forest income, conserve water resources, increase employment 
and in other ways advance the general welfare and improve living conditions 
on the farm * * *; to advise farmers regarding the establishment, protec- 
tion and management of farm forests and forest and shrub plantations and 
the harvesting, utilization and marketing of the products thereof; * * *.” 

In practice, the aims of those charged with helping farmers install this 
program were to: (1) Use the land for maximum use for continuous pro- 
duction Ci. e., by growing trees on lands less adapted to cultivation and better 
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Illustration 1. An aerial view of a part of El Dorado County, California, showing how 
woodland is interspersed with cultivated lands in individual ownerships. 
This is characteristic of many farm units. 


suited to growing a permanent crop of trees). 2.) Keep those lands produc- 
tive Gi. e., by growing as many trees of the best quality as the land will 
support). (3.) Get the greatest return to the owner from his woods crop and 
his labor used in growing, harvesting and marketing that crop. — 
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Illustration 2. Farm woodlands and cultivated lands are intermingled in the Ponderosa 
pine belt, as represented here in El Dorado County, California 


LOCATION AND SETTING 


The El Dorado Farm Forestry Demonstration Project covers the central 
third of El Dorado County lying east of State Highway 49. More than 500 


farms, having about 75,000 acres of woodland, are included within the proj- 


ect boundaries. These farms and woodlands were considered representative 
of the second-growth Ponderosa pine zone on the western slope of the Sierras. 
Therefore, results from woodland management activities in this area would 
be similar to results that could be secured in most of the second-growth pine 
belt. The project lies between elevations of 1,600 and 3,500 feet. The pre- 
dominant species is Ponderosa pine. Associated species include Douglas fir, 


‘sugar pine, white pine, incense cedar, black oak, and live oak. The woodland 


sites vary from the poorest to the best, and from inaccessible to readily acces- 


sible—thus providing a wide range of conditions. Intensive agriculture varies 


from small part-time farms to large commercial pear orchards. ‘The character 
of the farm lands of El] Dorado County, as to topography and use, is shown 
in Ilustrations | and 2. 

The Sonoma Farm Forestry Demonstration Project in Sonoma County 
was first set up to cover the southwestern coastal third of the county and in 
December, 1942, was expanded to include the northwestern coastal third of 
the county, thereby taking in all of Sonoma County west of U. S. Highway 
101. On the expanded base, it enclosed some 700 farms with about 100,000 
acres of woodland on them. Other farms without woodland and other timber 
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Illustration 3. An aerial view of a part of Sonoma County showing the distribution of 
woodlands and other lands on farms in the Sonoma Forestry Project 


covered lands were also enclosed within the project area. It was considered 
representative of the southern redwood belt. From the north to the south, 
predominate features and conditions are coastal mountains of virgin and cut- 
over, or second-growth redwood and Douglas fir, stands of native hardwoods 
and brush, thinly wooded rolling hills interspersed with developed valleys 
and, in the more southern part, formerly treeless coastal hills spotted with 
eucalyptus plantations. Valley agriculture is intensive. Away from the coast, 
it consists largely of orchards, vineyards and hop-fields. Toward the coast, 
poultry raising and dairying predominate, and in the more heavily forested 
hills extensive sheep and cattle raising predominate. 

The coniferous forests which cover the northern third of the project are 
about three-fourths redwood and one-fourth Douglas fir. About a fifth of 
the redwood is virgin and the remainder cut-over and second-growth, up to 
80 years old. Other tree species include, principally, tan-bark oak, California 
laurel, madrone, oaks and pines. The interspersed character of the farms and 
farm woodlands, and the general topography of Sonoma County are shown 
in Illustration 3 and the cover illustration. 
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Illustration 4. Ponderosa pine with reproduction which came in during period of 

protection from burning. This area had been burned annually for 14 years, then 

unburned for seven and then burned for the last eight years. There was no reproduction 

during period when burned. The youngest trees became established during the period 
of no burning. El Dorado County, California. 


PROGRAM 


The program of the farm forestry projects covered four major fields of 
activity: (1) An educational program to emphasize the crop possibilities of 
farm woodlands; (2) the location and development of markets for woodland 
products, particularly for items not in general demand; (3) the preparation 
of individual farm land-use and woodland management plans; and (4) tech- 
nical forestry assistance for farmers who did not get the more complete 
demonstration farm and woodland cropping plans. 

The educational program was designed to teach local farmers that the 


_ farm woods is a growing crop similar to many other crops, that it can be 


helped by the right kind of management, and can be harvested annually or 
periodically, thus providing for a continuous crop. Under leadership of the 
county farm advisor, use was made of the radio, local newspapers, the showing 
of films and giving talks at group meetings, window displays, and personal 
calls to owners of farm woodland. 

In the development of the educational program it was found that many 
farmers thought of trees as a fixed resource, profitable only when sold as 
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Illustration 5. Hillside where Douglas fir had been girdled and burned about 10 years 

ago to develop grass rangeland. Development of grass range is successful only on warm 

exposures, deep soils and gentle slopes of less than 20 per cent. Note that severe burning 

has not occurred since the clearing fire. Sonoma County, California, note also Illus- 
tration 6, page 11. 


saw logs; that when not suitable for saw logs trees should be disposed of in 
any way possible so that the land can be used for grass or cultivated crops. 
This idea is probably a heritage or tradition from pioneer days when clearing 
any forest land was a virtue. It is a common opinion of some farmer owners 
of woodland that the trees are only taking up space that might grow grass. 
Good woodland practices were not new—they had been preached before— 
but the farm forestry projects attempted to bring them closer to the local 
farmers by helping them apply the practices in the farm woods. 

Another factor in the program of the farm forestry projects is the use of 
fire. Fire was used widely to clear land of timber for cultivation, to reduce fire 
hazards, to remove brush so that more grass could grow. It was customary 
to burn the woodlands during the late spring or early fall whenever there was 
enough litter to carry a fire. This is often called light annual burning. Its pur- 
pose was to keep the woods open and encourage the growth of annual weeds 
and succulent sprouts for use by livestock in midsummer and fall. Sometimes 
the burning did improve the forage, but the improvement was only tempo- 
rary and the forage was seldom as abundant or as palatable as hoped for. 
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Illustration 6. Hillside where Douglas fir had been girdled and burned to develop 

grass rangeland. Note that grass has not provided enough cover to protect the hillside 

from destructive erosion. When trees grow on these hillsides the soil does not erode. 
Sonoma County, California. Note also Illustration 5, page 10. 


The influence of annual “light” burning on reproduction of Ponderosa pines 
is shown in Illustration 4. 

In Sonoma County, the competition between range and forest for use 
of the land caused an era of tree girdling and land clearing with the use of 
fire, particularly in the Douglas fir timber types. At first, nearly all land 
clearing and tree girdling jobs seemed to be successful. Weeds, annual grass 
and tender sprouts sprung up like magic on slashed and burned forest land, 
but the assumed benefits of girdling and burning were short-lived on most 
areas. Before nature could establish a stable cover on wholly cleared lands, 
the rains of a few winters sluiced away too much of the thin topsoil. Galled 
spots, land slips and gullies appeared. On warm slopes, the cover was reduced 
to an ever-thinning sparseness of short-lived annuals. Other areas reverted 
to dense thickets of blue blossom, baccharis, or tan oak or were claimed by 
bracken fern. Along the coast, forest and brush land that was cleared for 
range, nearly always came back to dense brush. The results of girdling and 
burning in Sonoma County are shown in Illustrations 5 and 6. 

Lack of ready markets is one of the major problems in disposing of all 
products from woodlands. This is particularly true for those items which are 
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Illustration 7. Good land use at Garden Valley in El Dorado County, California. 
Pasture and orchards on the better lands in the foreground and 
woodland on the rough ridge in the background. 


not normally in constant demand, and which in this report will be termed 
“special products.” Sawlogs have a ready market. Veneer blocks, fuelwood 
and fence posts have a reasonably constant market. But items like piling, 
poles, mine timbers and many others are, in most cases, special products. 
They can be disposed of only in limited amounts to special buyers at certain 
times. Part of the farm forestry program was to direct cooperators to estab- 
lished markets, or special markets in some cases, to advise on prices and assist 
in establishing and interpreting specifications for wood products. The average 
farmer's uncertainty about market demand, location, prices and specifications 
for his wood products and his lack of bargaining power because of small 
volumes, make it desirable that specialized assistance be available to the 
small woodland owner. There are two very important reasons for this: 
C1) The owner needs to get an adequate return from the land producing a 
woods crop so he will continue to use his land for the purpose to which it is 
best adapted; and (2) the Nation needs the wood products now and will 
need them in the future. By good grading and marketing practices, greater 
utilization can be made of trees cut, and higher quality products can be grown 
for future use. 
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Illustration 8. Pine fuelwood cut from scarred and diseased trees that were not good for 
sawlogs on the Hartwick farm, El Dorado County, California. Part of Mr. Hartwick’s 200 
acres, “Iowa Creek Tree Farm,” with good crop trees on it, is shown in the background. 


The best possible land-use for every acre of every farm is the under- 
lying principle that motivates the soil conservation program. This principle 
was applied in the farm forestry projects by the preparation of individual 
farm plans, in which it is recommended that each acre be treated according 
to its capabilities. Farms were selected from the standpoint of their value in 
demonstrating the role the farm woodland can play in the business of farming. 
Farms chosen were representative of all classes of farms in the project in 
which farm woodland management could influence farm economy. In select- 
ing farms for such demonstrations, consideration was given to three important 
elements—(1) farmer, (2) land, and (3) woods. An effective program of 
woodland management is not possible without the proper combination of 
these three elements. 

The farm plans, for all the land and the woods, were developed by a 
technician in consultation with the owner or operator. These plans consisted 
of an inventory of the soils, crops, forage and timber resources; a recognition 
of the capabilities of the land and recommendation for its best use whether 
it be woodland, pasture or cropland; and a selection of the protective or 
improvement practices needed for each field or pasture, crop or woodland. 
(An example of good land-use is shown in Illustration 7.) The recommenda- 
tions often included field reorganization and cross-fencing when needed, the 
application of many well known, good farming practices for pasture, range 
or cropland, and the outlining of a woodland management plan. This 
included advice on when to harvest, what type and sizes of trees to cut, what 
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type of products could be harvested, and quantity that could be taken. In 
execution of the plan, it often involved assistance in preparing sales con- 
tracts, cruising of timber and the marking of trees to be cut. Originally, it 
was intended to keep records of the cash and non-cash outlay by the farmer 
and of the cash and non-cash income of the woodland. Even though project 
foresters often gave assistance in keeping these records, many were not com- 
pleted. A few can be presented as examples of accomplishments in the 
following pages. 

The project forester also gave assistance to farmers who did not have 
detailed farm plans for all parts of the farm. The assistance was chiefly locat- 
ing harvestable materials, getting buyer and seller together, and furnishing 
contract forms having good forest practice provisions. This activity was in 
conformance with helping the war effort which called for the greatest pos- 
sible amount of woods products. There was not the opportunity to give 
needed attention to best long-time use of all land operated by farmers assisted 
in this way. Additional efforts should now be made to get a complete, coordi- 
nated land-use and farm labor program developed for these farmers. This 
marketing assistance represents a good start in educating owners about the 
values of their woods crop. Now they need help in developing a plan for 
continuous yield according to the abilities of their own labor, the woods and 


their land. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Accomplishments of the farm forestry projects might be measured sev- 
eral ways. Examples are: Numbers of cooperators, the volume and kind of 
products harvested for home use or sale, the other types of conservation work 
done by the cooperating farmers, and the recognition for achievement 
bestowed on the farmers. 

Before a farmer can be much interested in growing a woods crop, he 
wants to know what it will mean to him in dollars and cents. He is not 
impressed’ by forestry terms nor interested in practicing silviculture. He 
wants to know about what and how much he has, where and for how much 
he can sell it. ‘Therefore, it was often necessary to do many things for a farmer 
before he could see his advantages—markets were located, specifications for 
products were explained, woodlands were cruised, trees were marked, roads 
were located, advice given on sale contracts. These jobs for farmers required 
considerable time, for they were not just tasks to be performed. The farmer 
had to see the relationship they had to his business; farm forestry is both a 
technical and an educational program. 


The number of farm plans prepared and acres of land involved are 
indicated in the following tabulation: 


Sonoma County El Dorado County 
Number farm forestry plans prepared 49 56 
Acres of woodland in above farms 11,695 9,271 
‘TLotal‘acres in. above'farms’! = 20iS Ae pers 34,360 17,779 


In addition to those for whom complete farm plans were developed, there were 
many requests for assistance in harvesting and marketing woods products, 
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and tree planting. Of these, some 60 received considerable field assistance 
and 30 of these harvested products in accord with advice given. 

About 30 different products were harvested from cooperators’ farm wood- 
lands and sold or used at home in place of material that otherwise would 
have had to be purchased. Some products, such as sawlogs and piling which 
required heavy equipment to handle, were sold as stumpage. The more 
highly processed items, as posts, shingles and pickets, required more labor 
but yielded greater returns to the farmer. A listing of the products and the 
quantity harvested at each project are given in the following tabulation. 
Production per farm is given later, under examples. . 


WOODLAND PRODUCTS HARVESTED OR PRODUCED BY COOPERATORS 


Product Unit Sonoma County El Dorado County Total 
GaMrtimn Der... scr ee eS MBF 1,635 3,952 5,589 
Weteer Olsen ah gen MBE hee 524 524 
Piling, spars and poles __..... A 3 41,128 278,695 319,823 
Mine timbers -_..- ee ny Og Sa mn SR rac 17,500 17,500 
Building timbers _-___-_------ His ee 15,946 15,946 
Hazard training timbers. LF. - eee ks. 3,700 3,700 
Ruse poles’ 2 eM Se eset on eee 1,833 
Small peeled poles _--.-.--- L.F. GU mest yt naire ce e- 6,260 
Reurimpoless: 2a sc L.F. fsa ts IRE SK Pre pr a eee 735 
Puen oodmee cS Cord 1,653 2,926 4,579 
VEG tannin aaa Each 35,760 7,558 43,318 
Shingles and shakes _...___... Square 145 33 178 
Tek 17s mo ela hh ae ae Each SUS00 “ike N whee 30,380 
Stepping blocks —__.--.......--. Each OD Bait: Veto) 2 923 
Hewn timbers _._....----------_-.- Each 2dr: te Mia's Specie 28 
eectenmpoles ct. Each D106 feet sei 910 
Railroad tesa Each 6.085 mnoO! Sos 6,085 
UTE ae an ee Se 6 Each i Geay. PRE, SP ene 80 
Cinistinas trees 2 Each 14 345 389 
Christmas tree bases _________-- Each “RE SLL peta eyewear ae 12 
Christmas berries _._...._.---- Lbs Ate 18 eh 4,925 4,925 
Hop stick material... Cord 35 ited. 35 
“SSE GS Sa eae ee Cord 1S4eis fey Mente 134 
Redwood bark _-_.....-.:......- Cord eae A ee ka 
MI ee Cord TO ele ee aa aie 100 
ne ihg tia) (eM Lt eS hell elie Cu.yd. Pilg tok onl i ae 2 
raicawpriiist 2! Sack 51 : 51 


The complete farm conservation plans included specific recommenda- 
tions for the management of the farm woods as a crop on a continuous pro- 
duction basis. Practices suggested to a farmer depended on his woods, and 
his desires and abilities to do work in the woods. Most woods work would 
fall under the following practices: harvest cutting, improvement cutting, 
thinning, fire protection and prevention of grazing damage. A primary objec- 
tive was to improve growth conditions so that “crop trees” might produce the 
maximum quantity of high quality material in the shortest possible time. 

- Other activities were significant as shown in the following tabulation: 


Practice Unit Sononia County El Dorado County 
Bereiprea ke Rods 736 2,698 
CEPA TL AUS ik te Rods 1,607 905 
uy ce vie tele chine aledepedadaall elias Rods 655 
eit emerces SN ee Acres 1,679 5,436 


Natural seeding —---....-- igen ed ogee Acres ete. Flin ee23 2,790 
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Illustration 9. Fuelwood operations in black oak (Q. Kelloggii) woodland with coppice 
reproduction (sprouts from stumps) method being used for 
stand restoration, El Dorado Project 


These projects were located in typical areas of the second-growth Ponde- 
rosa pine and second-growth redwood-Douglas fir woodland subdivisions of 
the State. Being in a natural forest region, volunteer reproduction following 
harvest of crop trees could be expected. Therefore, planting forest trees was 
not a major job facing the farmers. In each area, there were parcels of land, 
which were best suited to growing trees, that had been cleared in the past. 
These lands were often near enough to an existing seed source so that they 
could restock naturally. Some, however, were not so located and planting 
remains the only way to get a new crop of trees started. 

Tree planting was done by six cooperators at El Dorado and two at 
Sonoma. The plantings made are shown by the following tabulation: 


Sonoma County El Dorado County 
Woodland :plantines 2.22 e 8 PRCE ES tee oo 606 11 
J he =, ye CMe ONS O337 ota 
Windbreaks and borderstrips _...----. Rodin seth aco 22S Bintersin Cae 
Tees > aa 7 ee es Oak Seely Mee aie es 


Appreciation of the importance and possibilities of woodland and its 
crops was increased by the work of the farm forestry projects. Evidence of this 
is shown in the number of El Dorado County farmers whose farms became 
certified as “tree farms” under the Western Pine Association Tree Farm 
Program. A “tree farm” is an area of privately-owned land of any size dedi- 
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Illustration 10. Fuelwood made from peeled tanbark oak. Tanbark oak trees usually 
are left to rot in the woods where they increase the fire hazard. Under favorable market- 
ing conditions, tan oak can be sold profitably as fuel. Sonoma County, California. 


_cated to the growing of forest crops for commercial purposes and protected 


and managed for continuous production. Sixteen farmers followed practices 
to encourage continuous production of forest crops, so that they qualified 
and received recognition by having their farms certified as tree farms. A list 


of them follows: 


WESTERN PINE TREE FARMS—EL DORADO COUNTY 


eo 9 FESS cl Madrona, ree barn 2 100 
Ag 0 SRS ae Deephaven Tree Farm.............-..- 270 
Paeiweritrerworthic: Aubmu¥ “Tree! Farm2 ee 211 
NS GAS Re Caldwell tree" Farin’ 265. 2 98 
RSS eT | US oe eral ae Keystone Tree Farm _....................---- 53 
Sere Guin ing 4 en Cyimming bree,Farm |. 84 
cS a ae ae se Sesto Cedar Knoll Tree Farm Snes 23 
Pein rlamadtord. Pe Hannaford Tree Farm _..__.........._.. 224 
TRE 7 a eee eee Hickman ‘Tree Farm -_.-.....-.------.....- 553 
Pere attack Iowa Creek Tree Farm ._..................- 200 
merereeen bioward..... Port jittrel ree: Farm... 2882 ieee 80 
a ee Traverse Creek Tree Farm _. ........... 85 
Os SS: a a rate Si tee Parnes. oon 45 
Mrs. C. Belle Swansborough Wosquito Tree Farm s0o 82 8 62 
a Fo ee Vole ree? Farm’ 420) 375 
nese ek Pine Hills ‘Tree Farm —..2.2...20)-:..... _ 233 


acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
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Illustration 11. Harvesting piling on Mr. Water’s farm woodland in El Dorado 

County, California. Trees suitable for sawlogs were marked and reserved. Piling yield 

was about 400 lineal feet per acre and net income about $6 per acre in sale. Other 

woodland products were also harvested from the same area. See story of Mr. Waters’ 
farm among examples, page 24. 
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Illustration 12. Loading second-growth Ponderosa pine veneer blocks on Mr. Barnes’ 

“Pine Hill Tree Farm” in El Dorado County, California, for the H. P. Thornton 

Veneer Cover Company. The blocks are clear sections cut between limb whorls of 
50-year old pines. The sections containing the knotty whorls are used for fuel. 
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Illustration 13. Piles of split redwood fence posts “yarded out” along road on Miss 
Laton’s “Joy Woods Farm” in Sonoma County, California. This was the first tree farm 
in the Redwood Empire. See also story of Miss Laton’s farm under examples, page 27. 
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Illustration 14. 
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Loading Douglas fir piling from Miss Laton’s “Joy Woods 
Sonoma County, California 
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Illustration 15. Eucalyptus plantation with fuelwood operation in foreground and 
young-growth from coppice reproduction (sprouts from stumps) 
and tall trees in background 
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Illustration 16. Cleaning up tree tops for fuelwood following sawlog operation on 
Mrs. Howard's “Fort Jim Tree Farm” in El Dorado County, California. This 
fuelwood operation helped to dispose of slash after cutting sawlogs. 
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EXAMPLES OF BENEFITS FROM FARM WOODS 


Mrs. Howard of El Dorado received aid in getting full value for the 
harvestable products from the “Fort Jim Tree Farm.” She had been offered 
a “lump sum” of $625 for all of her timber. After a cruise was made, she got 
a bid of $3 per thousand. Since about 700,000 board feet of timber were 
ready for cutting, Mrs. Howard received about $1,500 more by selling on 
inventory rather than in a lump sum. | 


Returns for labor in harvesting woodland products are oft-times higher 
than from other farm work. In 1944, Mrs. Coen and daughter of El Dorado 
County made 75 cents per hour leisurely picking 324 pounds of Christmas 
berries CToyon) and selling them at 5% cents per pound in Sacramento. 
Mr. Mathews earned $1.62 per hour for his labor in splitting 1,250 cedar 
posts in 116 hours, and selling them on his place at 20 cents each. 

Listed below are a few specific examples of immediate benefits received 
by farmers who were cooperators in the farm forestry program. 


EL DORADO COUNTY 
1. Mr. Eberhardt 


Size of farm—160 acres. 
Type of farm enterprise—Poultry farm with woodland. 
Woodland—140 acres, mostly Ponderosa pine of uneven age and black oak. 


Woodland management plan—Liquidation of all old-growth over a period of 10 
years, encouraging young-growth by fire protection, improvement cutting and by 
leaving seed trees. 


Products harvested (1943): 


BIT MUTUAL oe ten in ens etd or 125 tiers $375.00 
OS eid Uae I ei Wee ieme Olver 165 tiers 637.50 
ra Pre INTC Pa tee ety a tee te 5 m.b.m. 170.00 
OB EDTA DUTT" L SS 2 ie ie daar agate tel tal 400 bd. ft. 20.00 
COD PISTMAS 4RCOS- ©. sceseec eee eae ee 9 each 9.00 
PS EERICEUIT A SRIYIIIOTS tora vases ong seas ih e 90 |. ft. 720) 
Latalwecrived torawood products. 9 er $1,218.70 
Paxnenuse cashegutiay (pas, oil. repairs)... 20 ee ee 277.10 
Returns for 1,316 hours labor plus truck and saw use............ $941.10 
Beitr ers NOUt Teta DOT cone re eg ET Bei a $0.72 


Notre: Much of lumber used on home chicken farm, labor 
of two teen-age boys included in the 1,316 hours. 
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Products harvested (1944): 





Pine fuebwidd “i ee ee 35 <tcords $427.00 . 
Qak: titel wood 222 ie. Creer rae 181% cords 382.00 
Christmas’ trees sce a eos Foe ee ae 57 each 62.00 
Veneess bolts 2.4" Ug ieee eae ones * 126,848 bd. ft. 3,044.52 
$3,915.52 
Expenses 
otumpage Make ies Ae a aia Gales Saad $427.27 
Gaszroiland:cepairs 4s Se eke ees fy Ag Bh 542.27 
Interestands.depreciations: 3 2 ses 144.15 1,128.69 
Returns for. 2,363.hours, familycla bors... eae eee eee $2,786.83 
Return: pér-hour of laborz 4 oe ee es $1.18 


Nore: About 168 hours of the labor were spent on slash dis- 
posal and road maintenance, veneer bolts were hauled 
about 65 miles. 


2. Mr. Waters 


Size of farm—200 acres. 
Woodland—97 acres, of which about 76 acres were 80-year old Ponderosa pine. 
Woodland management plan—Improvement cuttings. 


Products harvested (1942): 





Pillip ea52 ie a eae te ee cane 30,000 1. ft. $450.00 
Veneer: Dols 2s: os en eee 20,000 bd. ft. 60.00 
Pine. fuelwood 22 fae Se 20 tiers 70.00 
$580.00 
Products harvested (1943): 
Pine. fuelwood. 2 Seta ei a 20 tiers $60.00 
Qakfuelwoods taccau Jo See eros 10 tiers 40.00 
Other siiel Gago Bis oko eg ae 10 cords 13.50 
MstHi Dia cepa a ak ak ey dee 2,500 bd. ft. 112.50 
Sheathing. tous te eh tr eee 1,000 bd. ft. 45.00 
Shingles aoa ee Te ae ieee 32 bundles 64.00 
Striieturals timbers’. eee eee 600 1. ft. 15.00 
Caistias “berries; seu tsps ee ee 500 lbs. 2 ake. 50 
Fotal ge are fas 2 ot a ia ae ee a $362.50 
Expenses 
Cas vanid “o1l “seins Ao a a, oe ae $30.00 
Nitinipa peso Rad 8 ys ea Le 36.00 
Tractor and saw depreciation _ 48.00 114.00 
Returns for 392 hours ‘of labora 2 eee $248.50 


Return ‘per. hourvof labor 22 5 A ee ee $0.635 
Note: Including the 40 hours used in slash disposal and time 
used in experimental work with new Belsaw mill. 
3. Mr. Barnes 

Size of farm—32]1 acres. 

Woodland—233 acres, mostly Ponderosa pine, 80 acres of old-growth, 70 acres of 
80-year-old, and 83 acres of 50-year-old trees. Annual growth estimated over 
80,000 bd. ft. of pine and 22 cords of hardwoods. 


Woodland management plan—Liquidation of old-growth timber and improvement 
cutting in remainder, harvesting when prices are favorable. 
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Products harvested (1943): 


Bony SS IE Siete 13,365 1. ft. $386.92 

Pre. tuelwiordsc. fo ae oe ee 30 tiers 120.00 
$506.92 

ie ei iene ae ee Se eS ee ee eS 2.50 
erornsiinr 3) 4. n0trs Orla bors ees ee ao $504.42 
eeeretlense DOTA TOIT - Cibr dar wh Loti aes et a ea $1.42 


Norte: The farmer cut 6,215 ]. ft. of piling and the remainder 
was cut by a contractor. 


Products harvested (1944): 


Weneerw bolts: Jt: Bie ee 54 m. b. m. $810.00 
Pine stwelwoodss. 5. ici 30 cords 324.00 
$1,134.00 
Expenses 
Sp] Tee oc 4 dejgsl onal ahlae en Lopes la Seas Eee Ne oe $162.00 
Dh Sano Sie RES MET ati rete ly ies per hel eee a 67.00 $229.00 
Pets tor 4 2s nOurs Of labotacy. ee ee $905.00 
Pett. per Hour: aaboriain bois os ayn) A est ere $0.733 


Nore: The veneer bolts were harvested mostly from scattered, 
limby trees over 20 inches diameter in the 50-year-old 
area. The fuelwood was cut mostly from the tops and 
dead trees, some from improvement cuttings. 


SONOMA COUNTY 


. The MacMurray Farm 


Size of farm—808 acres. 
Type of farm enterprise—Livestock and fruit farm run by manager. 


Woodland—557 acres, of which about 225 acres are principally low quality hard- 
woods and about 140 acres of second-growth redwood and Douglas fir, with the 
remaining 192 acres being principally valuable for watershed. 


“Woodland management plan—Cut all products needed in the operation and main- 
tenance of the ranch in the manner that will improve composition and quality 
of woodland. 


Products harvested for home use (1942): 


Rea tENSCANIOS Snes sce ee a tae 1,500 each $375.00 

Coate posts has 00) Ses SIN Sas PAE 100 each 100.00 
PRATT TIN DOTS <6 i ter as nner 806 1. ft. 387.64 

AT TC SEER DEN ee areas 5 m. b. m. 75.00 
Douclas firtlogt.iiik Oca al St ey 14 m. b. m. 168.00 

bir poles camer Chuetiait yas he 1,500 |. ft. 300.00 
$1,405.64 

Cash expenses, labor and equipment —_...------ 621.00 
Retainer rain woods wen Ee ee OE eee $784.64 


Nore: Labor included road building and slash disposal. 
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Products harvested (1943): 


Posts. and’ bridge timbersti.< ya Sa ee $602.00 
Laborsand sequipmentucost$= 22s a 340.00 
Rettrtis’ from ‘farm: woods: 2.2 smi Sie $262.00 


Nore: Labor included road building, but no slash disposal. 


Products harvested (1944): 


Fence: posts dus cusa hilt Serie lie Ps 950 each $475.00 

Cate posts i 2 ee ee ee ees 100 each 150.00 
Heéwn timbercac 3 s6l ere n 8 each 98.00 
Piling jitsed te see na ee 280 1. ft. 50.40 
ic SPOON 2 die tak) s] ak. ee ene Sea 55:1 Ouliette 318.60 
@orral) poles: Soma) Bt wc Sol 950.1-fe 22.90 
$1,114.50 

Tabor expenses 65:33. ee ne i eee eae 838.00 
Hejunisctront fans Wodds.s os ye pe $276.50 
Total returns for three-year period from farm woods__...______ $1,323.14 


Nore: All products used on farm and supplied materials for 
building corrals, remodeling barns, piling for reinforc- 
ing wing walls on irrigation dams, also bridge and 
splash-board timbers, used in constructing dams. 


. Mr. Nelson’s Farm 


Size of farm—28.5 acres. 
Type of farm enterprise—Poultry farm. 
Woodland—15.2 acres, blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus) plantation 


Woodland management plan—Clearcutting in blocks on a 20-year rotation, with 
coppice system of stand: reproduction. 


Products harvested (1942): 


Fuelwood:¢sola}x 2 olintien yibai nile see) aoe 4 $824.12 
Fuelwood. Gused)) fstisarr citenceer fl )-net  cn be eee 72.80 
Ovster:, polésy 3: ccnvii: Ul bes = Re ened pepe wt 910 each 18.00 
$914.92 

Expenses: ‘Hired labor, gas and oil. 3. 20@4) sA0 geodon oe 433.02 


Returns for 1,236 hours farm labor and 22 hours use of truck 
and tractor. 23 0. 33" Vr ces er $481.90 


Nore: Returns were over $3 per hour for the labor and truck 
use put in by the farmer and 56 tiers of fuelwood were 
unsold at end of season. 


Products harvested (1943): 


Fuelwood sales amounted to $188, of which about two-thirds was carry-over 
of the previous season’s unsold wood. 
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. The Laton Farm 


Size of farm—1,000 acres. 


Type of farm enterprise—Managed woodland and some livestock on non-wooded 


areas. 


Woodland—852 acres, virgin and second-growth redwood, with Douglas fir and 


associated hardwoods. 


Woodland management plan—Harvest old-growth redwood over a 20-year period; 
make intermediate harvest cuts of second-growth redwood and Douglas fir, and 


remove merchantable hardwoods. 


Products harvested and sold (1942): 


Fuelwood:«2iaceat eu trek yet is bet 124 tier 
Bilpwood  ginrek: Hac. Sever lag" den 238 50 cords 
Piling) 2. aa VEE 4, rey wri ve 5,788 |. ft. 
Ria We eM ee ow ee yt 649 m. b. m. 
ETT V2 ot; Sado LO ay in Se Baa 6.8 cords 
Redwood rustic bark... 7.75 cords 
Braaeesribers ss eee 200 |. ft. 
Ribnes Douglas hres. ee ot 166 1. ft. 
PigeepiGr ksi 098 0 Joe os 

Roroping redwood... cit 6,554 51- tte 
Rr F0a Rees Pg 57 cords 
Cordwood, Douglas fr 41 cords 
Siskee redwood 2.00 ee ee Fae 4,000 each 
Paciwets and stakes. oe ok ea: 4,050 each 
POSES ST ELIWOOK 7.2 tn ese SF TT 2,062 each 


Expenses (hired labor) 


Net returns from woodland 


Note: Road repair, bridge building, fencing, insurance and 
management are included in the expense items. 


Products harvested (1943): 


Rs eer es eee 461,391. bd. ft. 
eo ye tata a Ri oo eae CULO tr a le 265 cords 
«Eo EVLA OO ae a 7,306.1. ft 
RS TSS ats 24 "Oe aaa! ee cat OE aie iee ee 11.4 cords 
poEPEENTTS LOCK S622 Or 3 eu ee 25 each 
Preis maste ce cnic ts pies Se ese See nc 5,380 each 
pickets and stakes 2. ee 4,132 each 
nod “sabe tes Neve eas Oona trae 6,375 each 
‘eb ty] ipa n band ley Mate ene ns ei eeepc nec t 100 cords 
Redwood rustic’barkoo 3 314 cords 
Paomstic ks mites. gre. eles ean Y% cord 
Purmmtmasitrees c.f. 2 ep a 14 each 
RET SI OCK Sse eee Se or fee eee 129 cu. ft. 
TRS Si et SETI Ral i a BR Ae le ae 
Metareturmisetrom, svOOdland 42.24 


Nore: Expenses included labor, road construction, fencing, 
manager’s salary and general overhead. 


$384.00 
487.50 
2,053.01 
7,568.25 
108.48 
124.00 
90.00 
26.56 
19.35 
15419370 
333.00 
246.00 
als Wye, 
182.25 
515.50 


$13,968.95 


10,249.58 


GPG ere Vi 


$8,842.66 
3,869.21 
2,654.66 
239.32 
Sala 
1272.26 
193.04 
151.71 
864.01 
50.00 
1.00 
4.25 
19.36 


$18,165.22 


$13,940.92 


$4,224.30 
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4. 


Size of farm—264 acres. SBOE OUR ie 





The Hunt Farm | set 





Type of farm Rede BigeOHA Kenn tigotiees teil dgedink: operations 
Woodland—Eucalyptus planting, 45 years old. Less than one acre ind 


Woodland management plan—Clearcut. ae ania. Sy 

Products harvested and sold (1943): ys ue if 
NEAGLE = kc ke hee ae oo eae ee ee pak 864 tiers oe 3, ( 

Expenses Chired labor and tools ) oso. 24 ieee ead 


Net returns from woodland Nee Ta nee bee eS ee NE aa ge ot 


Nore: Average annual growth rate a the Eucalyptus oak: 
land was more than 19 tiers of fuelwood per acre. 
Average annual income rate was in excess of $19 per 
acre. , 


The Richardson Farm Ese aes : 
Size of farm—3,900 acres. ; es re 
Type of farm enterprise—Livestock. : 

Woodland—850 acres. ain) 
Woodland management plan—Intermediate harvest and improvement cuttin; 
Products harvested (1945): 





Donwias Or pilitig. Ake eee ete ee 2,5 16 dfs 
Expenses: Hired labor, hauling, agent’s fees... é 
Returns fortstumpage and farm labor{2..¥ 2.3 
Stumpage at 4 cents per I. ft... Diced Sa ea 

Netireturns: to. fanmerzs- ea ee iS 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE RATES* EARNED BY WOODLAND OWNERS IN 
PROCESSING WOODLAND PRODUCTS 
El Dorado County, California, 1940-1945 
Process Rate/Unit Rate/Hour 


Logs and lumber 


Falling, limbing and bucking logs... $2:75" m1. b..m: $1.25 
BUN Ape ts Died asim bere ee ee 26.00 m.b. m. a 4 
(Based on 2 Belsaw mills) 
Piling 
sumpace. 40 loaded piling steve O.04Fe1 tte = 1.36 
PING AMi OBIT ne. ue ee 003-1. ft, 1.38 
ETE 2 ot Sn Sela te aN IN 0.005 1. ft. : 
Ten Snipe, DS Rav SR Ta ai lelhiapean ty a ie ae Ea Ae 0.005 1. ft. 1.11 
~ Veneer bolts (second-growth ) 
Falling, bucking and loading... =... 12.00 m. 0.60 
Veneer bolts (old-growth ) 
RRTRMIPR TIC DUCKING 0 Pe eg 8.00 m. 1.05 
peeeneerasie icy anita ee Ry 17.40 m. 2.15 
Poles 
Btuniaee to ldaded'poles <>) oa 0.04 1. ft. 1.51 
Resa MRM ROPTING fo 2 fe en ee ge Ae 0.03 |. ft. 1.60 
OSES [SS eas - ORO Mere | soo Ree 0.005 1. ft. 1.50 
ERS Las SEY 28 Se Sean 2 ee ORR De Poi Peale rian Se ae ae 0.005 |. ft. 1.00 
Mine timber (1940) 
Penirentel NEGRI oe eens Ce ee O02 -1etG 0.60 
ueimsee te rome. 22) i) Ser Be 0.045 |. ft. 
Posts—cedar 
Falling, bucking and splitting —...--___--___-_-___.. 0.25 each ed 
. Posts—treated round—on farm 
oO ONES RRS Nested Sea ee ce a LES 0.09 each 0.50 
er reOr nd SGUaKeG 2 dak ee 0.19 each 0.71 
Fuelwocod—Stumpage to market 
Pine padywood and: limbs 2. 8.99 cord 0.66 
Pie seater ibe 2 as Ce i 11.87 cord 0.93 
16) Td Su Sh I gy 2 on RR a 13.26 cord 0.70 


* These rates include returns for labor and management. Interest, depreciation, operating 
costs and going stumpage rates have been deducted. 
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TABLE II. USUAL FARM STUMPAGE VALUE OF WOODLAND 
PRODUCTS 
El] Dorado County, California, 1940-1945 
Sa wt er a Be ete ee $3.00 m. 
Pies Pulte cat one cea ae RURMETRN MeL ODE SE ee L ‘OLS ae 
iS pLINng kote a ee eg ed ee niin oe O2riete 
Veneer. bolts (second-growth) 5 a ee 2.00 m. 
Veneer’ bolts .Cold-growth) 2.23 sande oe ee ee 3.00 m. 
Poletti fof) ees Nh Poa a! Zen cag eee ee Olaglett 
Mine timbers 002.2. Pe ee Ma en Boe 005 to .03 1. ft. 
Posts—heart “cedar®.. 2.2). jee 2 cep eel SE eed oe .05 each 
Posts—round 3823 ss eee SRE Se eee .03 each 
Pine stuelw60d sss ear Ta ie, See ee ee 1.00 cord 
Oak: fuelwood \2ae fe ee eS SER eee SNe eee 1.50 cord 
Pine ‘tops: and. limbs's3..26 23022 Nee SRN CO es .0O 
TABLE III. TOTAL STUMPAGE, LABOR AND MANAGEMENT VALUES 
OF ALL PRODUCTS HARVESTED BY TYPE I COOPERATORS 
E] Dorado County, California, 1940-1945 
Labor and 
Stumpage management 
Product Unit Total value value Remarks 
Baw atiniber ©. 18) eee m.b.m. 3,940 $9,570 $102,440 Rough, stacked 
Mill-run on farms | : 
Poclwood" 2 age cord 2,811 3,749 33,272 % delivered to - 
local users— 
4 on farms Pina 
Veneer bolts) 3 m. b. m. 520 1,369 8,891 Delivered to mills 
near Sacramento 
Piling and poles BE ae = 2 ee E 1. ft. 209,545 3,343 8,382 Loaded on trucks ~ 
at farms 
Mine timbers _........---__. be 300 180 787 Delivered to local 
mines 
Building timbers lofe: 15,946 79 319 Ready to use on 
farms 
Mosts (nate SS teas each 7,048 Sz 1,427 Ready to use on 
farms 
Christmas trees... each if) 40 281 Delivered to local 
markets 
Christmas berries _._____- lbs. 4,925 25 148 Delivered to 
Sacramento 
Shingles and shakes squares 33 5 65 Delivered to local | 
markets 
hs) £4 Cae cre WS eect cahoots An: $18,672 $156,012 : 


Labor and management values show returns to farmers under fullest logical processing. 
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TABLE IV. USUAL FARM STUMPAGE VALUE AND VALUE ADDED BY 
LABOR IN FULLEST LOGICAL FARM PROCESSING 
Sonoma County, California, 1940-1945 
Added value of 


Stumpage labor and profit 
return. of “‘processed”’ 


Product Unit at farm item Remarks 
SawloessCxedwood ) 2-3 m.b.m. $3.00 $5.80 F.o.b. mill 
Piling (redwood and Douglas fir) 1. ft. 02 25 Delivered job 
Pietwoodt oak) cord 2.00 8.50 F.0.b. woods 
Posts (split redwood) ........-..--- each .04 as F.0.b. woods 
Pickets (split redwood)... m. pcs. 5.68 79.14 F.o.b. woods 
RS AMS id ee Eee eo ae m. pcs. 1.72 36.33 Av. of 2-ft. and 3-ft. 
5 ET ar REM Bet Saeco waa cords 8.00 AOL 2, F.o.b. tannery 
Pulpwood (redwood ) ___.-.....2----.- cords 1.00 4.14 F.o.b. city (1942) 
Hewn redwood timbers __....---- each 1.00 8.00 (1943) 
Pier blocks (redwood) __-.. cu. ft. 03 14 (1942) 
Cabristinas trees 4 gag each 10 Peg F.0.b. woods 
Oyster poles (blue gum)... each 005 .08 Delivered (1942) 
RR ties (split redwood) each .09 27 F.0.b. woods 
Hedwood pat kis cs ae oon ote cord 1.00 14.00 Delivered 
Rustic redwood poles __......-..------- each .005 10 F.0.b. woods 
Hopstick material (redwood). cord 1.00 9.21 F.0.b. woods 
Peeled Douglas fir poles each .O1 Ite 
Deadmen (redwood) _......_._... each BS ips 2.50 F.0.b. woods 
Poles (Douglas fir rustic)... each .005 10 F.0.b. woods 
ESCA MAA ID) ciel cae os * ge usack .0O 50 Delivered 


NOTES ON FARM FORESTRY PRACTICES—Sonoma County, California 


1. Cutting in old-growth redwood 


Cutting of old-growth redwood on farms does not require marking of trees for 
silvicultural purposes because all merchantable trees on the unit are taken. Where 
tractor logging is done, most of the trees not harvested escape damage. There are two 
problems: (1) How to get the trees down and the products out with the least possible 
breakage and waste, and (2) how to burn slash with the least possible damage to 
remaining trees. 

Breakage can be reduced by careful falling, and the avoidance, in the farm woods, 
of highkall logging. Small mills, who cater to farm trade, will often take rough logs 
and knotty logs. Split product operations on the farm usually permit a thorough clean-up 
since the stuff that is ordinarily culled can be sold f.o.b. the woods. Often cull sawlogs 
can be made into split products, and on farms it is sometimes possible to work into 
fuelwood some or all of the tanbark and pepperwocd broken or damaged by the fallers. 
It may also be desirable to “javhawk’” tanbark and yard out the bark a season or so 
before falling old-growth, or the tanbarks may be felled and peeled when the resulting 
stumps and lack of bedding trees do not interfere with falling. 

Disposal of deep slash accumulations is necessary in order to create a more favor- 
able seedbed and to reduce the hazard of a disastrous fire in subsequent reproduction. 
Where slash is too deep and heavy to pile and burn, it must be broadcast-burned. This 
has been accomplished with fair success by: (1) Selecting a time to burn when slash 
is consumed relatively slowly and only the smaller material is wholly consumed; 
(2) burning downhill, setting a little at a time; (3) avoiding deep accumulation of 
slash and cull logs around base of residual trees, and where necessary using bull-dozers 
to remove such accumulations. A fourth method should be considered in planning 
harvest operations, that is, distributing the cut over a period of two or three years and 
burning slash each fal]. This is desirable in split products operations and in logging 
old-growth redwood in farm woods. 
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2. Harvesting second-growth redwood and Douglas fir . 


Second-growth redwood and young Douglas fir, although even-aged, has the 
appearance of a selection forest. Redwood second-growth, which is mainly composed of 
stump sprouts, has all of the crown-dominance classes in each single clump, which is 
actually a miniature selection unit. Each unit may contain three to more than a dozen 
stems from which to select trees according to quality, size and dominance. Trees should be 
removed from the understory of the clump and leave the dominants for future harvest 
as sawlogs. Residual trees show a very noticeable increase in growth rate. Because of 
the crowding of stems in redwood second-growth clumps, it is sometime difficult to 
remove the particular stems that should be removed. 

The Douglas fir timber in the farm forestry project is less than 100 years old. 
Large stands of nearly even-aged Douglas fir were seeded in, 80 years or more ago, 
under thin stands of old hardwoods and Douglas fir veterans. In this locality, Douglas 
fir appears cyclic with hardwoods, the dominant tree during part of the rotation. Silvi- 
culture practices should be followed which will insure quick reestablishment of Douglas 
fir after harvest. The crown canopy of Douglas fir should be maintained by avoiding 
heavy thinnings which open up the canepy to the point that rapid growth of the hard- 
wood underbrush is stimulated. Light thinnings for piling and sawlogs can be made 
while the stand is approaching maturity, but the final crop should be clearcut in small 
blocks or strips, with provisions for seed trees, followed promptly by slash disposal. 
Under present conditions, an 80-year rotation in Douglas fir and redwood is indicated. 


3. Cutting practices and management of Eucalyptus plantations 

Blue gum, since it can be regenerated by coppice, is easily managed. On average 
sites, it will yield three or four cords of wood per acre per year. Locally, a 20-year rota- 
tion is recommended. A woodlot of several acres is divided into five to 20 units to be 
harvested annually or periodically so that an even-aged plantation is converted to a 
stand of even-aged groups of uneven ages. Thus the farmer can cut on an established 
rotation in an orderly manner and the shortened rotation increases yield by making 
a cut at the time the mean-annual increment begins to fall off. The smaller 20-year-old 
trees are easier for the farmer to handle. 

In harvesting blue gum, stumps must be Jow in order to get firmly-seated sprouts. 
The sprouts must be thinned to one or two per stump about three years after cutting. 


Slash should be niled and burned. 
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VOLUME OF TREES AND STANDS-—Sonoma County, California 


1. Volume Tables 


The following local volume tables have been prepared and used on the Sonoma 
Farm Forestry Project. 


REpDwoop O1Lp-GrowTH REpDwoop SEeconp-GrowTH 
Double Spaulding Volume 
DOB: Height,* bark, volume, PABST, Seo eae Height, 
20: ft: feet thickness bd. ft. inches Bd. ft. Cords feet 
26 5 750 6 .03 36 
28 101 8 15 .06 43 
30 79 6 130 10 3] 2105 50 
Lat PINE SP IE, PD SE 12 58 .168 57 
32 1,590 14 99 .246 63 
34 201 16 144 .338 68 
36 227 18 203 .446 73 
38 264 20 272 570 e7 
40 a / 8 305 22 348 .692 80 
So SSS et Se a ee ae 24 437 43 | 83 
42 3,450 26 528 996 85 
44 393 28 643 1.18 88 
46 444 30 760 1.37 90 
48 | 495 32 915 1.61 93 
50 109 9 546 34 1,080 1.8952" “06 
SUES SS SO | SOs BS Se ee 36 1,270 2.20 99 
hes 38 1480, 2! 2353 102 
56 797 40 1,700 2.86 105 
56 789 Prepared by Mors, August 1940. 1.5’ stump; 
5” D. 1. B. at top. Trees scaled Inter. Rule 18” 
60 117 10 852 kerf in 16.3’ ae 1 cord equals 90 des ites 
62 9,170 
64, 994 
66 1,068 
68 1,144 
70 123 1,223 
72 13,050 
74 ee Ag 
* Merchantable height to a diameter i. b. 


60% of the 20’ diameter i. b. (Prepared from 
volume tables for old-growth redwood by Win. 


Hallin, USFS.) 
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Douc.tas Fir 


Volume 
1 BR Ped 5 PO Height, 
inches Bd ft. Cords feet 
8 4 066 46 
10 30 124 55 
12 70 .209 64 
14 128 .310 Fa 
16 203 .440 78 
18 293 2999 85 
20 384 .763 90 
es — 488 954 oe 
24 600 1.13 98 
26 fais 1.34 101 
28 856 1.59 104 
30 988 LGh 106 
32 rene 2.07 108 
34 1,292 2.36 111 
36 1,480 Pmoy/ 115 
38 1,700 3.03 120 
40 1,990 3.44 125 


Prepared by Mors, from Calif. Agri. Exp. 
Sta. Bul. No. 491. Stump height: 1'0”. Inter- 
national Rule 1%” kerf. 16’ logs to a 5” top 
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Total Total, Scribner, 

DB stow aus nis 16’ logs volume, 

inches feet No. bd. ft. 
12 64 ] 57 
14 71 2 104 
16 78 3 163 
18 85 3% 236 
20 90 3% 311 
Ae 95 4 393 
24 98 4 476 
26 101 4% 568 
28 104 4 666 
30 106 4y, 760 
me 108 4VY 860 
34 11] 4% 974 
36 115 5 1,125 
38 120 5 1,256 
40 124 5 1,400 
42 126 5 1,540 
44 128 5 1,690 
46 130 5 1,840 
48 132 5% 2,000 
50 134 54 2,150 
52 ry. Leo 5% 2,419 


Prepared from Tech. Bul. 201. 
Stump: 2 ft.; top 8” d.i.b. 


VoLUME—HaArpDwoops 








Volume 
IDB; PRR e le Height, 
inches Cant Cords feet 
+ Ps .017 24 
5 22 .028 
6 3551 .039 30 
7 4.95 .055 
8 6.39 071 35 
pe dS A Bako Veet ween De 2 ee 
9 8.19 OF) 
10 9.90 PLO 40 
a EE MS i cel ia 
1] 13.0 .145 
12 16.2 .180 44 
ie 20:2 225 
14 24.2 .269 48 
oA eS SES a Pn EL! 
15 29.6 .329 
16 ae | .390 51 


ee 


ca 





Volume 

D2Bo HH: i Height, 

inches Cu. ft. Cords feet 
17 41.8 465 3 
18 48.6 540 54 ¢ 
19 56.9 632 
20 Gaez ep AS ey 
21 75.8 842 
(Br) 86.4 .960 60 
ie 96.3 1.07 
24 106.2 1.18 63 
2 116.1 1.29 
26 126.1 1.40 66 
27 135.9 le} ’ 

. 28 145.8 1.62 68 
29 155.7 1.73 : 
30 166.5 1.85 70 
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2. Average volume in representative stands 
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While it is impossible to describe or identify “average” stands, the following 
information on the volume in Sonoma County stands has been helpful in making esti- 


mates of volumes on uncruised farm forests: 


Douglas fir—Russian River Drainage 
“Old-growth”’ on north slopes 
D.bsh.— 67-12” 
een be aes a, en rs 
D. b. h.—22”-34” 


Immature, average site 
D. b. h.— 6-12” 
D. b. h.—14”-20” 
D. bo h.—22”-34” 


Douglas fir—Gualala River Drainage 
“Old-growth”’ 


D. b. h.—18”-40” Merchantable 
BTL) AS DR ee eee ne a 

Good sites D.b.h. 

Sound LG a4 ott en eee 

Sound TARE) soy) SS NON Ne Ne 

Cull 

Average sites Deiboh. 

Sound TOU Sore! Ss ee 

Sound Pies Oa icn 

Cull 

Poor si-es D. b.h. 

Sound Pe Bee A: PTCA... | MAR baatlies: aed te 

Sound PLO gt. 0, iii 

Cull 


Second-growth redwood 


Average site; age class 80 


D.b. h. range 
Sound redwood 
Cull redwood 
Hardwoods 


3. Conversion factors and miscellaneous information 


Volume (Inter. 4%” rule) per square 


690 lin. ft. 
6,430 bd. ft. Inter. %” rule 
20,125 bd. ft. Inter. 4%” rule 


4,680 lin. ft. 
4,620 bd. ft. Inter. 4%” rule 
9,560 bd. ft. Inter. 4%” rule 


Volume, Scribner No. trees 
pe eaae Sad, 31,000 bd. ft. 52 
ae an: 18,000 bd. ft. 28 


Volume, Scribner 
10,600 bd. ft. 
16,000 bd. ft. 
11,400 bd. ft. 


Volume, Scribner 
5,600 bd. ft. 
13,000 bd. ft. 
5,300 bd. ft. 


Volume, Scribner 


3,800 bd. ft. 
8,600 bd. ft. 
5,400 bd. ft. 


12” to 40” 
15,000 bd. ft. Inter. 4%” rule 
7,000 bd. ft. Inter. %” rule 
13.3 cords 


foot of basal area 





Redwood Douglas fir Hardwood 
D.b.h. group Bd. ft. Cords Bd. ft. Cords Cords 
Lo ATA 7 Rr on oo ee 55 19 > wie 23 21 
RE eee Se Ae DR 112 ‘20 | Ra Es oe .30 
fa Mogg Sc 7 OPS 2 ak Re gs 142 at 193 36 37 
SEES UO OA IRE A ie SA te 178 4 | 212 38 


*or 147.4 lin. ft. of poles. 
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Tanbark—Average values Be 
Cords of bark per sq. ft. of basal area 2... ee than apse ae ee: 
- Basal area per cord of bark rated icin ie ace a a ‘ 
Average number of trees per cord of bark Psat ss =) 
Puelwood per'sq: ft. of basal area 222.2 =) ee ee 


Basal area per cord of fuelwood made from peeled tanbark oak 
Ratio cords of: bark'to cordsof fuel (47) 20 = oe ee ae 
(Data 249 trees, average d. b. h. 18.3”) 


4. List of forest vroducts available in Sonoma County 


Bark, redwood rustic. 

Berries, huckleberries, blackberries. 

Bumper logs, marine, Douglas fir. ~ 

Burls, living redwood. 

Burls, novelty or veneer of redwood or laurel. 

Christmas trees, Douglas fir. 

Cribbing, redwood, round of halves. 

Fern roots, various species. 

Fuelwood, oak, madrone, laurel, bluegum, Douglas fir, manzanita. 

Greenery, ferns, redwood sprays, toyon-berries. 

Hop poles, Douglas fir, redwood, eucalyptus. 

Hop sticks, redwood. | 

Leafmould, oak. Seat 

Logs, cabin, Douglas fir, redwood. Mp 

Logs, saw, Douglas fir, redwood, laurel, golden chinquapin, tanbark, oak-and — 
species of Quercus, alder, madrone, sugar pine, bishop pine, eucalyptus. 

Mine timbers, Douglas fir. faint? 

Oyster poles, Eucalyptus. 

Piling, Douglas fir, redwood, eucalyptus. 

Poles, peeled, Douglas fir and redwood. 

Poles, rustic, Douglas fir and redwood. 

Posts, split redwood, Douglas fir and eucalyptus (treated). 

Pulpwood, Douglas fir and redwood. : 

Rustic disylay material. 

Shakes, split redwood. 

Stakes, split redwood. 

Stepping blocks, redwood. oo! 

Tanbark. 

Ties, rail and switch, split redwood, sawn Douglas fir. 

Timbers, hewn redwood and Douglas fir. 

Woodrat fertilizer. 


bod 
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